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Building A “Gemple 


A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars 2nd groins and arches 

All fashioned to work his will. 
Men said as they saw its beauty 

“Tt shall never know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O builder: 

Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care. 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with praver. 
None praised her unceasing efforts 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 
Low lies each stately pillar, 

Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll, 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Is a child’s immortal soul. 
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President’s Column 


HERE and there signs are appearing that 

in the present crisis educators are prov- 
ing themselves almost as good teachers of the 
lay public as of its children. ‘The vigorous 
leadership being shown by the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Emergency in Education and by 
other groups and individuals is already hav- 
ing some effect. At least one state legisla- 
ture within the ken of this writer has halted 
its retrenchment program in education to 
await the findings of a scientific survey, and 
another legislature has provided additional 
funds for school use through the passage of 
a luxury tax, so called. Men and women in 
other professions, as well as those in educa- 
tion, are writing and talking in eloquent and 
pungent language of the importance of main- 
taining adequate public education for this gen- 
eration of the nation’s young. Here are three 
splendid examples of the type of thing which 
is helping. 


The more deeply we analyze the problem of 
public expenditures, the clearer it becomes that it 
simply is not the scientific, social, and educational 
services of the nation that are bending the American 
back. And yet, throughout the nation, we are try- 
ing to balance budgets by cutting the very heart 
out of the only things that make government a 
creative social agency. We slash scientific bureaus. 
We drastically shrink our support of social services. 
We hamstring our regulatory agencies. We fire 
visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We reduce 
hospital staffs. We squeeze education. And we call 
this economy. And actually think we are intelli- 
gent in calling it that. How the gods must be 
laughing at us! .And how our grandchildren will 
damn us! By all means let us give prudence a 
permanent seat in our public counsels. By all means 
let us stop waste. But let us be sure that it is real 
waste that we are stopping. Real economy may 
mean educational salvation. Bogus economy may 
mean national suicide—Glenn Frank, President, 
University of Wisconsins Address before Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Minneapolis, February 27, 
1933. 


But we are a thousand times more dependent on 
the national’s children for our national safety than 
on the nation’s soldiers! How can we in this present 
crisis be so short-sighted as to grudge the money to 
keep the creators of our future well fed, well 
clothed, well trained, and well armed by vitality, 
hope, and educated brains.—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
in Good Housekeeping, November, 1932. 


In times like these, invest in boys and girls. Men 
talk about buying stock at the bottom. When you 
invest in a boy or girl you are always buying at the 
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bottom. You are sure that the youngster is going 
up, and there is no telling how far. I invite every 
man and woman in America to take a flyer in Child- 
hood Preferred. I predict a great future for this 
security. It has investment merit combined with the 
most exciting speculative possibilities. You are sure 
to get a man or a woman; you may get a great 
man or a great woman.—Bruce Barton in The 
Oklahoma Teacher, December, 1932. 


Are you doing your part, small though it 
may be, to point the way to clearer thinking? 
Are you helping parents to discriminate be- 
tween the hoarse cries of Privilege and Greed 
and Fraud and the still small voices of sincere, 
sometimes almost starved teachers of men? 


G. K. B. 








To Get Your October Issue 


Changes of address should be sent 
promptly to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Nardin, 
7404 Bennett Avenue, Chicago. Any 
change reported after September 1, 
1933, may mean that you cannot re- 
ceive the October issue of the Journal.’ 
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Biennial Council Meets in June 








Fraternity National Session Will Be Held at Knickerbocker Hotel in Chicago June 29 to July 
2; Opportunity Given to Attend Meetings of American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and of the National Education Association. 


LANS are rapidly maturing for the bi- 
ennial gathering of the fraternity, which 
will be held from June 29 to July 2 at 

the Knickerbocker Hotel in Chicago. It is 
expected that much the largest number of 
members ever to attend a national session will 
be present this time because of the numerous 
attractions Chicago will offer just then. The 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will be meeting from June 19 to 30 
and the National Education Association will 
convene on July 2, the day of our final ses- 
sion. Section Q of A. A. A. S., the Educa- 
tion Section, will meet on June 29-30 with 
headquarters at the Drake hotel, which the 
Knickerbocker adjoins, and with space for lec- 
tures in the buildings of McKinlock Campus 
of Northwestern University just a few steps 
removed. Pi Lambda Theta as well as other 
associated organizations has co-operated in 
planning its sessions. 

The program of meetings and activities for 
our own group has been arranged to give the 
maximum opportunity for attendance upon the 
sessions of Section Q. Little time has been 
reserved for trips to the Fair, shopping ex- 
peditions, and other excursions, it being as- 
sumed that everyone who comes to Biennial 
Council will expect to spend additional time 
in Chicago. Here is our probable schedule: 


Thursday, June 29 
An informal evening reception, accompanied 
by registration of members and presentation 
of credentials by delegates 

Friday, June 30 
General business session—8 :45-12:00. 
Luncheon and dinner meetings of committees 
and conference groups. 
Afternoon and evening—combine with Sec- 
tion Q. 

Saturday, July 1 
General business session—8 :45-12:00. 
Round table and conference sessions—1 :30- 
3:30. 
Banquet at 7:00, precedéd by an initiation 
ceremony. 


Sunday, July 2 
Final general session—10 :30-12:00. 


HiSPECIAL attention is directed to the 

banquet Saturday evening. ‘This is being 
planned as the high point of the Council. It 
is to be preceded by the ceremony of con- 
ferring the key, conducted by officers of 
Lambda chapter. Nearby chapters are being 
invited to send candidates for initiation at this 
time. It is expected that scores of members 
will plan to be present for this evening’s func- 
tion, but all who are not of the official party 
must make reservations beforehand. The 
local committee on these arrangements is 
headed by Miss Lenore John, 6009 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago (telephone Midway 1357). 
Miss John must receive the name of each 
person desiring a banquet ticket at the time 
checks are sent her (the price will be $2.00 
per plate plus five cents exchange on checks) 
and of course only members of the fraternity 
may attend. 

It will be noted that members other than 
official delegates are expected to register on 
Thursday evening. This will be necessary for 
all who plan to attend any of the business ses- 
sions, but those who may not arrive until 
later will be given opportunity to register when 
they come. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel is situated on 
the near north side at 163 East Walton 
Place, just off Michigan Avenue and very 
near several other good hotels. Those who 
are not official delegates must make their 
room reservations direct with the hotel man- 
agement and obviously the sooner the better. 


O you know that railroad rates to Chi- 

cago will be unusually low next sum- 
mer and that special liberality will be shown 
to parties of three or more? Airplane travel 
is attractively priced. | Highways are being 
marked with World’s Fair symbols for many 
miles in all directions to aid the automobile 
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traveler. Really, can you afford profession- 
ally to stay away from Chicago next summer 
at this particular time? 

Specific instructions are being prepared for 
delegates and will soon be in the hands of 


chapter officers. If you have problems or 
queries not covered by the foregoing facts, 
write to the Executive Secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Nardin, 7404 Bennett Avenue, Chi- 


cago. But plan to come! 





Nominations for Officers Completed 


Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education of the United States, Recom- 
mended for President; Mrs. Katherine Graves Green for Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Kathryn McGuire for Keeper of Records, Miss Eva L. Pring for Member at Large. 


HE nominating committee, composed of 

Mrs. Lola §S. Eller of Indianapolis 

Alumnae, chairman, and Miss Priscilla 
Carrington (Beta) and Miss May Seagoe 
(Alpha Delta), has completed its work and 
presents the following nominations: 


For President—Miss Bess Goodykoontz. 


For Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Kath- 
erine Graves Greene. 


For Keeper of Records— Miss Kathryn 
McGuire. 


For Member at Large — Miss Eva L. 
Pring. 


Miss Goodykoontz has been for some years 
a member of Delta chapter although she was 
an initiate of Theta. She is a native of Iowa 
and a graduate of its state university. For a 
time she taught in the public schools of that 
state and in the experimental school main- 
tained by the state university. Later she su- 
pervised the elementary schools of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, going from there to join the fac- 
ulty of the University of Pittsburgh. In 1929 
she was appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of Assistant Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, which office she con- 
tinues to occupy with conspicuous success, her 
special responsibility being the direction of the 
research program there carried out. 

Doctor Katherine Greene was one of the 
founder members of Eta chapter but has been 
for some years a member of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan and a guiding star in 


Xi chapter. As the daughter of Frank Pierr- 
pont Graves she has breathed educational prin- 
ciples all her life, and has lived in several uni- 
versity communities. Her own particular vo- 
cational interest is in the pre-school child, and 
she has maintained a nursery school indepen- 
dent-of the university. 

Miss Kathryn McGuire is the present mem- 
ber at large on the executive committee. She 
has been very valuable in this connection as 
well as in the capacity of president of Mu 
chapter. She is a Graduate Assistant in the 
School of Education of Cornell University. 

Miss Eva L. Pring is a teacher of Latin 
in the high school of Bloomington, Indiana, 
and a member of [ota chapter, which group 
she served very efficiently as president last 
year. 

These nominees have been particularly well 
chosen from among the hundreds of splendid 
women who are members of Pi Lambda 
Theta. They seem very well qualified to 
carry forward the affairs of the fraternity. 
The three officers who will not again serve, 
Miss McBroom, Miss Hill, and Miss Dear- 
born, have set a remarkably high standard of 
service and cannot easily be replaced on the 
executive committee. The most enthusiastic 
gratitude of all members of Pi Lambda Theta 
should be theirs for their devoted attention 
to fraternity concerns over several years. They 
will join the growing Order of Illustrious Past 
National Officers and shed added luster upon 
that group. 
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May Seagoe Wins Scholarship 


President of Alpha Delta Chapter Awarded Ella Victoria Dobbs Grant; Will Study Problem, 
“Ts It More Economical To Present a Learning Problem As a Whole Or By Parts?”; 
Holds A. M. Degree From Leland Stanford University. 





NEXT year’s Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 

ship of Pi Lambda Theta has been 
awarded to Miss May Violet Seagoe of Mon- 
terey Park, California. Miss Seagoe has a 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of 
California at Los Angeles and a Master’s 
from Leland Stanford University. 

It is her plan to continue work next year 
at the latter institution. Miss Seagoe is in- 
terested in the learning problem. She has 
stated her study in the form of a question, 
“Ts it more economical to present a learning 
problem as a whole or by parts?” and she 
has already made progress on the study. Al- 
though the problem has had considerable at- 
tention it continues to be important. Miss 
Seagoe is interested in the bearing of Gestalt 
psychology upon the whole question. 

Through her selection one of the frater- 
nity’s youngest chapters is signally honored. 
Miss Seagoe is a member of Alpha Delta chap- 





ter of Pi Lambda Theta, and has been a most 
efficient president of that group. She was its 
delegate to the Biennial Council in 1931. At 
present she is Director of Research and Super- 
visor of Attendance in the Garvey district of 
Los Angeles county. 


Several of the studies she has made have 
been published, or reported at educational 
meetings, notably “The Child’s Reaction to 
the Movies” in the Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search of July, 1931, and “Factors Influenc- 
ing the Selection of Associates” accepted for 
publication by the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. 


The committee on award feels that in next 
year’s Fellow it has made an excellent choice 
from an unusually fine group of applicants. 
It regrets that only one award may be made 
in a given year. Pi Lambda Theta does well 
in these times to continue this sort of service. 





Educational Deflation and Inflation 


In a forceful address on the topic, “Educa- 
tional Deflation and Inflation,” Dr. Paul 
Monroe, President, World Federation of Ed- 
ucation Associations, in Honolulu, listed four 
causes of deflation or under-valuation of edu- 
cation. 

First—the notion that society will advance 
of its own momentum. 

Second—that education is the natural and 
uncontrolled development of the child’s inter- 
ests. This factor, he points out, while it has 
affected the home more definitely than the 
school, has profoundly affected the life and 
character of the present generation. As a re- 
sult “there has grown up a disregard for 
restraint, a disrespect for, law, a hostility to 
social control and in education a distrust for 
discipline in social life, a disregard for author- 


ity, which now results in a distinct menace to 
our civilization.” 

Third—the theory that mental life is de- 
termined largely by inheritance rather than by 
education. Without challenging the theory he 
says, “If as some scientists claim the influence 
of education is only one-fourth and perhaps 
one-tenth of the total make-up of an individ- 
ual, it is that one-tenth which determines how 
the other nine-tenths shall register. It is the 
marginal force which can be controlled” and 
puts in the hands of the teacher a greater 
power. 

Fourth—the relegation to the school of the 
functions of other social institutions. 

To offset these deflations certain inflations 
or extentions are important, such as health 
education, a rational, workable and effective 
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program of education for leisure time, and 
adult education. 


Concerning adult education he says: “Adult 
education should be visualized beyond the 
schoolroom. There the radio and the cinema 
fall into their rightful place as educational 
instruments. There is a large place for in- 
struction in the program of adult education; 
instruction in the various types of livelihood, 
agriculture, industry, commerce. So also has 
instruction in the entire range of intellectual 
interest. But the larger field is in the use of 
leisure time, in various forms of cultural 
activities. ... 


“We need an inflation in education even 
more than we need it in material value or in 


money. We need an inflation in our concep- 
tion of education, in the part we as teachers 
have to play in our social and moral life, in 
the part in which organized education has to 
play in the development of the child. We 
rightly hold that education includes both train- 
ing and instruction, but we minimize the part 
of the teacher in both. We surround the child 
with a mass of things to be learned, whereas 
he needs to be guided by the teacher in things 
worth knowing. ...We need an inflation in 
our educational beliefs and practices. We need 
to receive greater value in return for what we 
have to give. We need a belief in training, in 
discipline as a proper function of education, and 
in the teacher as the proper source of that 
guidance.” 





cAnnual Banquet of Fraternity Held 


HE annual banquet of Pi Lambda Theta 
was held in connection with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 

N, E. A. in Minneapolis, on February 27. 
Ninety-four persons were present. 

The Woman’s Club proved an unusually 
pleasant place for such a gathering. A re- 
ception was held for a half hour in the great 
hall of the club during which Rewey Belle 
Inglis and a committee of hostesses greeted 
the visitors and introduced them to the na- 
tional officers. Seating in the dining-room 
was at small tables with chapter hostesses at 
each table. ‘The speakers’ table was decor- 
ated with yellow daffodils and blue hyacinths 
and the small tables with blue and yellow 
candles and crepe paper dolls illustrating Pi 
Lambda Thetans at their various activities. 
Decorations were planned by Jean Smith and 
the program covers designed by Marian Sim- 
monds. 

Instrumental music for the reception and 
the banquet was provided by the Sigma Alpha 
Iota trio, honorary music sorority. There 
were vocal solos by members of Epsilon, Min- 
erva Pepinsky, music major at the Univer- 
sity, and Matilda Heck, music supervisor in St. 
Paul. Ruth A. Merrill, President of Epsilon 
Chapter, presided. After a brief word of 
welcome she called the roll of chapters and 
introduced the National President, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve K. Bixler. Mrs. Bixler’s talk was in 


recognition of honorary members. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, spoke briefly on what women are doing 
for education in the present depression. Miss 
Merrill read parts of a letter from Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs and a telegram of greeting was 
sent to Miss Dobbs. The program closed 
with the singing of the Song of Service. 

Among those present from various chap- 
ters were: Maude McBroom, Iowa City, Na- 
tional Vice-President; Delia Kibbe, Madison, 
Wisconsin, former vice-president; from Al- 
pha, Elizabeth Carnahan, now of Minneap- 
olis; from ‘Theta, Genevieve Tunnipaud, 
Eugene, Oregon; Wilma Garnette, Madison, 
Wis.; Elizabeth Eloise Hebel and Beatrice 
Williams both of St. Cloud, Minn.; Beatrice 
Lehning, Dubuque; Katherine Clarke, Iowa 
City; Eulalie Turner, Mary C. Anderson, 
Annabelle Pollock, all of Cedar Falls. 

From Lambda chapter, Mary Wilcockson, 
Oxford, Ohio; Lillian Budge, St. Cloud; 
from Alpha Beta, Ethel Mabie, Madison; 
from St. Louis Alumnae, Mabel E. Boss, 
formerly of Epsilon. Among the many Ep- 
silon chapter members were Mrs. Margaret 
McGuire Earle, Omaha, Neb., Alice Swen- 
son, Mankato, Ella C. Clarke, Winona, 
Minn., and Helen D. Bragdon, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

General arrangements for the banquet 
were in the hands of Jean H. Alexander. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 








Education In Other Lands 

The depression appears to have affected edu- 
cation in many foreign countries less than in 
the United States, according to reports re- 
ceived in the U. S. Office of Education. 
Canada reports that “educational expansion 
has been slowed down, not halted. Educa- 
tion, less than other governmental activities, 
is suffering from budget retrenchments.” 
School expenditures from the national treas- 
ury in Mexico have steadily increased since 
1927. The number of students, teachers, and 
school buildings has increased in Italy in the 
last few years. The Irish Free State de- 
clares, “So far, education expenditure remains 
unaffected.” England has succeeded in main- 
taining education and school health services, 
though higher fees for secondary schools are 
proposed. France is planning to make all 
secondary schooling free of tuition. 

' = £ 


School Buildings in the United States 

Although one-room schools in the United 
States have been gradually decreasing in num- 
ber since 1918, the first year for which data 
are available, approximately 60 per cent of 
all public school buildings now used in the 
United States are still of the one-room type, 
according to E. M. Foster, of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The total number of public school build- 
ings increased from 1870 to 1915. Since 
1915 there has been a decrease, due to con- 
solidation of schools and transportation of 
pupils. In 1930, about the same number of 
school buildings were in use as in 1900, al- 
though school attendance between 1900 and 
1930 showed an increase of approximately ten 
million. 

eT £ F 

Higher Education in the United States 

Higher education in the United States is 
discussed in a bulletin recently completed by 
the U. S. Office of Education. It reports 
that there is no common standard for the 
various states. “The extent of public support, 


and the percentage of young people who carry 
their education to the college level, varies al- 


most unbelievably from state to state. The 
fifteen states with the largest number of col- 
lege students per thousand inhabitants be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years of age 
are located west of the Mississippi River, with 
one exception, the state of New York. Con- 
siderable differences are found with regard to 
the responsibility which states take for pri- 
vately supported higher education. Only two 
states, Michigan and Washington, exercise di- 
rect supervision over private educational in- 
stitutions after they have received their orig- 
inal charters. A significant point made in 
the bulletin is the tendency of states to de- 
velop institutions of higher education, both 
public and private, with little regard to the 
possible overlapping of their educational pro- 
grams, thus causing undue competition in some 
fields, and weakness in others. 
7. 2 

Nursery Schools in the United States 

A rapidly increasing demand for teachers 
who understand parent problems and who have 
more knowledge of child development pre- 
ceding school experience is resulting in a 
greater interest in nursery schools throughout 
the United States, according to a new U. S. 
Office of Education bulletin. “The pre- 
school years are being recognized as of more 
developmental importance than any succeeding 
period of life,’ says Mary Dabney Davis, 
Office Education Specialist in nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education, author of the bul- 
letin. 


More than half of the nursery schools in 
the country are now sponsored, or served in 
some way, by colleges and universities for 
which they act as laboratories in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and for research in the field 
of child development. 


Nursery schools are found in 121 cities of 
35 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. New York has 35 schools, Cali- 
fornia 21, Illinois 19, Michigan 17, Massa- 
chusetts 15, Ohio and Pennsylvania 11 each. 
More than three-fourths of the schools have 
been organized since 1925. 
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Conference Considers Crisis in Schools 


Leading Educators of Middle West Meet in Chicago on Call by Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education; Many Ways Suggested to Present to People the Need for 
Continued Support of Schools During the Depression. ° 


EADING educators of the middle west 

met in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 

25. The meeting was called by the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
appointed by joint action of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of Su- 
perintendence. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to consider the present crisis in the 
schools. 

The group was made up of Deans of 
Schools of Education, Presidents of ‘Teachers 
Colleges, State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction, Teachers, Superintendents of City 
School Systems, Editors, Educational Frater- 
nities, Presidents of Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and each pledged the support of 
the group he represented. The president and 
executive secretary of Pi Lambda Theta were 
invited and report a most enthusiastic and 
challenging meeting. 

The discussions of this meeting, the second 
of a series of regional conferences in which 
the Joint Commission will seek the advice of 
leading educators of all sections of the United 
States, centered around the present emergency 
in education represented by the closing of 
nearly 5,000 schools throughout the nation 
and by greatly curtailing educational oppor- 
tunity in many communities. In some places, 
vital services such as physical education, kin- 
dergartens, and vocational training have been 
eliminated. In response to the demands of 
economy programs, school classes have been 
increased in size until “mass education” is 
an appropriate characterization of teaching 
methods in many schools today. The length 
of the school term has been reduced from one 
to five months in the rural schools of several 
States, 


Studies presented to the consultants by the 
research unit assisting the Joint Commission 
showed that the responsibilities of public edu- 
cation were increasing more rapidly before the 
depression than was generally thought. In 





the elementary schools, the report shows, there 
has been an approximately uniform increase of 
2000,000 children each year. High school 
enrolments increased from 3,750,000 in 1926 
to 5,400,000 in 1933. The depression years 
have greatly accelerated this expansion. In 
1933 a new school class of forty pupils takes 
its place in the American high school army 
each ten minutes of the school day. The en- 
rolment in the schools has increased nearly 
one million pupils between 1930 and 1933. 
During the same period the number of teach- 
ers has declined 15,000. 

The greatly increased burdens heaped upon 
the schools by the present situation have come 
in the face of decreased revenues. The 
amount of money available for running the 
schools in 1933 is less than the amount which 
was available in 1926. Expenditures for 
school buildings have slipped from an annual 
total of $400,000,000 per year to the low 
figure of $154,000,000. In 1930, 60 cents 
was available for the education of each child 
per day. In 1933, there is approximately 
only 49 cents per child for this purpose. 

Teachers have shared generously in efforts 
to maintain educational opportunity at a high 
standard in the crisis. In many cities they 
have taken large salary cuts. In spite of in- 
comes which have been reduced, on an aver- 
age of eight percent, teachers are providing 
from their own funds millions of school 
lunches for hungry school children. It is 
such conditions as these which threaten a 
complete breakdown of the American school 
system. 





Discussion of Plans for Further Action 
Growing Out of the Conference 
During the conference many suggestions 
were made both for immediate and definite 
action and for further consideration. These 
were brought together before the Conference 
adjourned into a series of briefly stated con- 
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clusions, suggestions, and points of view. They 

are given below. 

In summing up the meeting, the Chair- 
man thanked the consultants for their attend- 
ance and participation. He pointed out that 
there are three routes open to the American 
people: (1) to accept an attitude of hope- 
less defeat that will allow cultural founda- 
tions to be washed away; (2) to hand over 
our democratic liberties and ideals and resort 
to dictatorship; or (3) the way of a democ- 
racy with an intelligent populace—solution of 
our problems through co-operation and edu- 
cation. 

1. Make an effort to get a statement on education 
from the President by radio. 

2. A steady stream of factual material on educa- 
tion is needed. It must reach the people. 

3. Find out more definitely who are friendly and 
who are not friendly toward the schools. 

4. The Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation should make available usable publicity 
material. 

5. More instruction is needed in public relations, 
both for teachers and administrators. 

6. Bring the classroom teacher into the public re- 
lations program. 

7. Work to secure Federal aid for education. 

8. Emphasize parent-teacher associations—local, 
state, and national. They are strong and loyal 
allies. 

9. Teachers should study economics, taxation, and 
related problems. 

10. Collect illustrations of encouraging trends in 
school conditions, 

11. Give attention to morale-building activities 
among teachers. Attempt to make respectable 
again the receipt of wages from public funds. 
Offset the insulting propaganda directed indis- 
criminately against all public servants. Give 
teachers renewed faith in the importance of 
their jobs and the appreciation of the public. 

12. Encourage intelligent discussion of education by 
civic groups. Point out that education is not a 
burden, but a lifting force,—“not weight but 
wings.” 

13. Note the oversupply of licensed teachers and 
the need for employing only the best teaching 
service. 

14. Make wide use of conference and panel meth- 
ods instead of lectures at professional meetings. 

15, Send material regularly to consultants. 

16. Involve pupils in the study of education as a 
social process. More fundamental discussion of 
social problems in schools is needed. 

17. Combine education with all cultural agencies 
in a defensive program. 

18. Bring into the National Education Association 
the American Vocational,Education Association. 
This can be done in connection with a depart- 
ment already existing. 


19. Build contacts with labor and veteran groups. 

20. Century of Progress Exposition expects 40,000,- 
000 visitors. Can an effective educational dis- 
play be provided? 

21. Accrediting agencies might be requested to re- 
study their standards in light of new conditions. 

22. Fundamental to any real improvement in edu- 
cation is improved economic conditions. School 
people should go deeply into these issues. It is 
true that such matters are not professional in 
themselves. But since leadership elsewhere is 
apparently failing, cannot education provide 
the leadership needed? Economic illiteracy 
must no longer characterize the teaching pro- 
fession. 

23. Consider calling for the help of state school 
board organizations. 

24. Utilize book men as evangelists of confidence 
and agencies for dissemination of publicity 
material. 

25. Let commencement exercises be planned around 
pupil participation in a review of the values 
of education. The Commission might prepare 
a brief for a talk on education and democracy 
to be used by commencement speakers. 

26. Books like the Wisconsin Report! should be 
prepared in every state, and used in teacher 
training and for various study clubs. 

1 Wisconsin Teachers Association. Guiding Wis- 
consin’s Growing Generation. Madison, Wis- 
consin: the Association, 1933. 238 p. 

27. Prepare a checklist of things a local teachers’ 
group can do. Emphasize that such work is 
not selfish but professional. 

28. Let the outline for civic forums be tried out 
first in teachers’ meetings. Do not attempt to 
force national suggestions upon unwilling local 
groups. 

29. Develop in the public a sensible and balanced 
attitude toward taxation in general. Bring is- 
sues fearlessly before the people. 

30. Give careful study to reorganization of Fed- 
eral Government as it affects education. 

31. Next Monday let the consultants write letters 
to Mr. Shankland, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., expressing 
views on this conference and things the Com- 
mission should do. 

32. Place all local teachers’ organizations on the 
mailing list. 


Selected Quotations on the Emergency in 
Education As Seen By Leading 
Citizens and Editors 


Prepared for the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education by the Division of 
Publications, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The nation’s debt to childhood must be met 
in full, and it is a payment that cannot be de- 
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layed. The following quotations show a 
general determination on the part of leading 
citizens and editors throughout the United 
States, that fundamental services to the chil- 
dren shall not be discontinued. 


I. LEADING CITIZENS 

(1) Presidents 

We have faith in education as the foundation of 
democratic government . . . Our schools need the 
appreciation and co-operation of all those who de- 
pend upon them for the education of our youth— 
the state’s most valuable asset. Our schools are to- 
day enabling America to achieve great results, and 
they can help her to even greater accomplishments. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


In the rigid governmental economies that are 
requisite everywhere we must not encroach upon the 
schools or reduce the opportunity of the child 
through the school to develop adequate citizenship. 
There is no safety for our republic without the 
education of our youth. That is the first charge 
upon all citizens and local governments.—Herbert 
Hoover. Address before Citizens Conference on the 
Crisis in Education, Washington, D. C., January 5, 
1933. 


(2) Governors 

I am unwilling to practice false economy in re- 
ducing the state budget through the elimination or 
reduction of necessary state aid for public education. 
—Herbert H. Lehman, New York, in School, Oc- 
tober 27, 1932. 

Whatever may be the exigencies, whatever may be 
the reasons for drastic reductions in appropriations, 
one thing must not happen. There must be no cur- 
tailment of educational facilities. ‘The school sys- 
tems for the education of our children in every state 
must be kept up to 100 percent efficiency. A state 
can afford to lose time on the construction of a road, 
a bridge, or a building and by speeding up construc- 
tion at a later time possibly catch up, but education 
must be continuous.—Former governor Alfred E. 
Smith, New York, in Philadelphia Record, January 
17, 1932. 

Even in these difficult times we must see to it that 
children shall not become the innocent victims of a 
mismanaged society. Education is the soundest social 
insurance that can be employed, and the nation that 
neglects it is inviting disaster—Gifford Pinchot, 
Pennsylvania, in The United States Daily, March 31, 
1932, 


II. NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Federation of Labor, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

November, 1932: 

Organized labor adheres to its traditional stand 
and as its predecessors established through their ef- 
forts free and general education and have sponsored 
and originated practically every progressive move- 
ment in the public school system, free text books, 
compulsory education law, vocational education, con- 
tinuation schools, evening schools, tenure for teach- 
ers, retirement systems, workmen’s compensation 





laws applicable to teachers, increased compensation 
for teachers, it is now ready to defend to the utmost 
our public school system against the attacks of fi- 
nanciers, industrialists and tax associations seeking 
to destroy it. 


Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Education, 
Washington, D. C., January 5-6, 1933: 
Education is a necessity not a luxury, since the 

growth of the child cannot be halted or postponed 
during an economic emergency. Therefore, educa- 
tional service should be accorded a high degree of 
priority in determining the purposes and services 
which shall be supported by the states during a de- 
pression. 


Conference on Present Day Child Labor Prob- 

lems, December, 1932: 

We recognize that the schools of the nation are 
now facing the greatest crisis in their history due to 
increased enrolments and drastically reduced budgets. 
We are deeply concerned over the effect of the 
present economic situation upon the schools; and 
we call upon the organizations here represented to 
lend their efforts to the end that school budgets will 
provide the types and amount of education adapted 
to the needs of all children. 

(4) Writers 

But we are a thousand times more dependent on 
the national’s children for our national safety than 
on the nation’s soldiers! How can we in this present 
crisis be so short-sighted as to grudge the money to 
keep the creators of our future well fed, well 
clothed, well trained, and well armed by vitality, 
hope, and educated brains.—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
in Good Housekeeping, November, 1932. 

Public schools have more of our time. It is far 
more important that we should serve on the parent- 
teacher association than as a director of the local 
bank. Banks, corporations, and most other things 
to which we devote so much time are merely in- 
terested in the tools of civilization, but these various 
young people’s movements, in training the men and 
women to use these tools, determine whether the 
tools will be used to upbuild or to destroy.—Roger 
Babson in Pittsburgh School Bulletin, January, 1933. 
(5) Economists 

While it is true that the educational budget has 
increased more rapidly than the population, it is not 
true that it has increased more rapidly than the 
wealth of the community. On the contrary, it may 
be affirmed with little fear of contradiction that, 
from the economist’s point of view, the growth of 
prosperity in the United States as a whole has been 
so enormous as to make the proportion of educa- 
tional expenditures to the real wealth of the com- 
munity actually smaller than it was in past decades. 
—E. R. A. Seligman, in Proceedings of the N.E.A., 
1922. 


III. MAGAZINES 

In a period of difficult economic and social 
adjustment, it is significant that the interest 
in education as revealed in lay and organiza- 
tion magazines is shifting toward a discussion 
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of the place of education in the whole social 
setting, and away from the shoptalk of the 
schoolmaster. The subjects these magazines 
cover—education and unemployment, educa- 
tion and crime, education and industrial pros- 
perity, education and government—suggest 
the wide range of the school’s relationships 
in society. 

(1) Lay Magazines 

Education has a capacity for consumption which 
is wholly unlimited and wholly beneficent if wisely 
used. It is the finest possible solution to the unem- 
ployment problem. It should result only in better 
and better government and in the spread of finer 
and happier living, for much of our misgovernment 
is due to the misinformation of the voter, and much 
of our misery to his sheer ignorance. There should 
be no saturation point whatever to the demand of 
the public for education if the total economic situa- 
tion permits it. Further, if the education, whether 
of youth or of adults, is wisely done, its results 
should be cumulatively good. A better and better 
educated electorate should mean better and better 
government and ever-increasing sanity and happiness 
in the living habits of the people-—Robert A. Milli- 
kan, California Institute of Technology, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, December, 1931. 

One of the most effective ways of pulling our- 
selves out of the present industrial depression would 
be at once to increase largely our rate of investing 
in the capital goods of the schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. For such of them as 
are tax-supported—and this includes most of the 
elementary schools, many of the high and prepara- 
tory schools, and a considerable number of the col- 
leges—the procedure would be to increase appro- 
priations for new buildings and new equipment as 
an important part of every emergency public works 
program.—Harvey N. Davis, president, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, in The Forum, April, 1931. 

Millions of children and young people follow 
the old, worn way to the schoolhouse. There they 
must find at least the opportunities offered so free- 
ly to their predecessors, If there must be a choice, 
build a schoolhouse, and leave a road unbuilt, some 
streets unpaved. We must have education; it is 
America’s boast. While other things are crumbling, 
our schools must be maintained.—William Frederick 
Bigelow, in Good Housekeeping, October, 1932. 








If You Move— 


To this year’s campus members: If 
you are to be off campus next year, 
won’t you send a post card to Mrs. Nar- 
din at once so that she may make the 
change? Your home address would 
serve until you are located. 











Educational Leadership 


In the Emergency 


(Reprinted from The Journal of the National 
Education Association, March, 1933) 


HERE can be no doubt of the serious- 
ness of the position in which America 
now finds itself. Citizens of every class 

are grimly facing desperate problems. It is 
a time for clear thinking and constructive 
leadership. Every individual and every group 
has responsibility for meeting its share of the 
tremendous obligation which is upon us all. 
Education is no exception. It is ours to stand 
shoulder to shoulder as defenders of little chil- 
dren. The parents of boys and girls, and 
citizens generally are looking to our educa- 
tional organizations—local, state, and national 
—to assume the leadership which they should 
exercise in such a crisis. 

Realizing this fact, President Joseph Rosier 
of the National Education Association, and 
President Milton C. Potter of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence have appointed a 
Joint Emergency Steering Committee to con- 
sider the situation confronting the schools and 
to recommend desirable procedures in dealing 
with the difficulties, financial and otherwise, 
growing out of this situation. 

The members of this Committee, represen- 
tative of various fields of the profession, bring 
to their work extensive experience in educa- 
tional leadership. Its chairman, John K. Nor- 
ton, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the first director of 
research of the National Education Associa- 
tion. His work has contributed largely to the 
advance made in education throughout the na- 
tion since the World War. 





President Visits Alpha 
Alpha Chapter and Central Missouri 


Alumnae had the pleasure of a visit from the 
National President on March 27 and 28. The 
initiation of ten new members of Alpha, in 
which Mrs. Bixler participated, was followed 
by a banquet attended by both chapters at 
which Mrs. Bixler was guest of honor and 
speaker. 
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Educational Value of the Radio 


Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, 
writes as follows in School and Society for 


January 21: 


L Ast April I was invited to appear before 

the Canadian Parliamentary Committee 
at Ottawa, which was at work planning for 
the reorganization of radio broadcasting in 
Canada. There appeared before that commit- 
tee one of Canada’s foremost statesmen, Sir 
John Aird, president of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, who said to the committee, “I 
have in my home a family of grandchildren 
and I have watched to see what influences 
their attitudes and I have here to say that radio 
in the future will do more to determine the 
character of children than home, school and 
church combined.” 

That statement seemed rather strong to me 
at first. The more I study the situation the 
more I am convinced that it is true. Many 
of you have seen something happen in Amer- 
ica during the past year that you could not 
undertsand. You have seen changes in atti- 
tude too great to be explained on the basis 
of past experience. I believe the reason lies 
in the radio broadcasting, which is a million 
times more powerful than any other mechan- 
ism ever invented for reaching the human 
mind. Contrary to the practise of every other 
civilized country, the United States has placed 
its radio broadcasting largely in the hands of 
individuals who have no concern as to whether 
radio is to be used to inform or to dupe the 
public. This situation will inevitably be true so 
long as radio broadcasting in the United States 
is financed from advertising. The biggest ad- 
vertising budgets control the advertising com- 
panies, and the advertising controls both the 
press and radio. 


It is no accident that all the men who in- 
terpret the daily news on the major broadcast- 
ing chains are wets. No matter how fair they 
may try to be, their interpretation of public 
events as it goes into millions of homes in- 
evitably reflects their attitude toward the eight- 
eenth amendment and toward drinking in 
general. It is one of the laws of psychology 


that indirect suggestion is more powerful than 
direct statement and these subtle allusions to 
the eighteenth amendment and to liquor have 
more power than all our direct teaching of the 
scientific facts about the harmfulness of al- 
cohol. 

So long as radio is supported by advertising 
it will do the things that please advertisers and 
will cultivate the associations which promise 
the largest advertising revenues. Already the 
radio interests are looking forward to their 
share of the ten million dollar liquor advertis- 
ing budget. Here are a few extracts of a liquor 
broadcast which are taken from a statement 
released by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
under the title “Noted Frenchman Upholds 
Wine-Drinking in International Broadcast.” 

Stressing the value of wine-drinking as a promo- 
ter of good health and good cheer, Prince Jean 
Caraman de Shimay, prominent French sportsman 
and proprietor of the most famous vineyards in 
Champagne, delivered a radio address entitled ‘Why 
Drink, and What?,’ which was relayed from Paris 
and broadcast over the WABC-Columbia network 
at 1:15 p. m. (EST) Sunday, November 13. 

Question: Do you think that the French people, 
generally, are looking hopefully to the end of pro- 
hibition? 

Prince Chimay: Of course the French people are 
too respectful to set aside the law of any nation, but 
they can’t help thinking, certainly, in the back of 
their mind that some day the Americans should have 
with them one more mutual taste, the pleasure and 
benefits of good wine. It really makes the French 
people a bit sad, you know, to see their wines, which 
for centuries have held such a high place in the 
history, in the tradition and the life of a country, 
despised and refused as something evil; while, on 
the contrary, they think it Heaven’s bounty to man- 
kind. 

Question: With such a crowning argument about 
why to drink, you might tell us something about 
what to drink, and when to drink. 

Prince Chimay: Well, to tell you the truth, my 
personal opinion is that, apart from drinking, I 
never can make up my mind when I like it best. 
Try it before lunch as a cocktail, and see if your 
lunch party won’t be brighter! Take a drop on a 
fishing expedition and see the size of the fish you 
catch! And when you come to the 19th hole, see if 
a bottle of good champagne won’t make you start 
another round. Some people, I am told, are said to 
wash golf balls in champagne, always hoping to 
get the longest drive. 

Question: Do you think that champagne is the 
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only good drink? 

Prince Chimay: My goodness, no! The Bordeaux 
wines are grand. All the French wines are good— 
so are the Burgundys; they can’t be beaten. For a 
men’s club dinner (and this is no secret) champagne 
will always be the prize favorite, because it is the 
only wine that makes the girls laugh. 

Question: Perhaps you would be good enough to 
give us some more good reasons for drinking? 

Prince Chimay: The children have wine with their 
meals almost from the time they leave off mother’s 
milk. They serve it to scholars from age 7 and up 
with the meals in the public schools. 

Radio broadcasting has quite altered the 
intellectual life of the human race. It has 
modified the cultural climate. It has changed 
the background of our tastes and attitudes. It 
is today more powerful than home, school and 
church combined in the formation of human 
character. If the human race wishes to rear 
its own children according to the standards 
furnished by homes, schools and churches, it 
must reclaim radio from the hands of the 
greedy exploiters who now dominate broad- 
casting in America. 





Rho Entertains 

On March 18 at a Faculty Tea, Rho 
Chapter, New York University, entertained 
Alpha-Epsilon Chapter of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, as well as the New York 
Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The 
charming, informal talk of Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Becker, editor of the Children’s Page 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, and the 
selections of the Jersey City Normal School 
quartet added much to the enjoyment of 
those who attended. 

This is the second occasion during the 
winter, on which Dr. Julia C. Harney, Presi- 
dent of Rho Chapter, has successfully pro- 
moted the spirit of fellowship between Rho 
and other chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, the 
other being the initiation and dinner in Jan- 
uary, when Eta Chapter was the guest of 


oO. 

During February, a very successful card 
party under the auspices of Rho Chapter, 
made possible a gift of five hundred dollars 
to the Student Loan Fund of New York 
University. 

Rho has recently contributed three hun- 
dred dollars to the newly established research 
fund of the School of Education, New York 
University. 


Member of Mu Is Named 
A Leader Among Women 





The name of Mrs. Jennie Witmer Tall- 
cott of Ithaca, New York, is included in 
the recently compiled “Principle Women of 
America”, including the biographies of about 
1500 American Women “who stand pre- 
eminent in their country.” The book is pub- 
lished in London. 

Mrs. Tallcott, wife of Rollo Ansore Tall- 
cott, resides at 117 DeWitt Place, Ithaca, 
New York, and is a professor of education 
at Ithaca College. Her biography in the 
women’s “Who’s Who” states that she is 
“interested in literature, art, and education; 
plays bridge, and is fond of entertaining, 
motoring, traveling and theatre-going.” A 
graduate of Syracuse University, with a grad- 
uate degree from Cornell, Mrs. Tallcott is 
the author of a book entitled, ““The Contri- 
bution of Women to American Education.” 





Members at A. A. A. 8. Meeting 


The winter sessions of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science were 
held in Atlantic City, December 27-31, 1932. 
Hotel Dennis served as headquarters for Pi 
Lambda Theta. The several educational fra- 
ternities joined Sections I (Psychology) and 
Q (Education) for a dinner on December 28 
in the Ozone Room of the Dennis. The ad- 
dresses were given by the retiring vice-presi- 
dents of the two sections. Professor Herbert 
S. Langfield, Princeton University, spoke on 
“The Development of Response Psychology” 
and the address of Professor Ernest Horn, 
University of Iowa, was entitled “The Prob- 
lem of Meaning in Reading.” 





Alpha Alpha Meets Twice Monthly 


Alpha Alpha chapter holds two meetings 
a month, a business meeting on the second 
Wednesday and a social meeting on the 
fourth. Most of the social meetings have been 
devoted to speeches by outstanding Education 
College faculty members, which have been 
both interesting and instructive. 

In February Alpha Alpha chapter init- 
iated two-graduate and one undergraduate 
student. Ten juniors will be initiated in 
April. 
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NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Delta 

On January 17, Delta Chapter conferred 
the key upon the ten new members, six 
seniors and four graduate students. They 
were guests of the chapter at the dinner pre- 
ceding the ceremony. 

On the evening of January 16, Pi Lambda 
Theta was one of the sponsors of a dinner 
honoring William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

On Wednesday, April 5, Dr. Q. A. W. 
Rohrbach, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, spoke on “Some Unique 
Features in Foreign Schools.” 

On April 7 and 8, was held the Joint Ses- 
sion of the Pittsburgh Schools and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Educational Conference. 
Many Pi Lambda Thetas are officers, com- 
mittee members, and program participants. 





Kappa 

Mrs. Bixler’s first visit to Kappa chapter 
was celebrated by its members by a formal 
initiation in the late afternoon of November 
17 and followed by a Founder’s Day banquet. 

The banquet was marked by the attend- 
ance of sixty-three members. The program 
included the presentation of an original poem 
from each new initiate fitting the occasion; 
the Founder’s Day candle service so appro- 
priately worked out and enjoyed by all, a 
speech of welcome to Mrs. Bixler and the new 
members by our president, Barbara Conly, 
and Mrs. Bixler’s address to the chapter. 

Mrs. Bixler spent a day and night on the 
campus and during that time became ac- 
quainted with the officers, and the members 
of the education faculty besides checking rec- 
ords and attending initiation and the banquet. 





Portland Alumnae 
Portland Alumnae of Pi Lambda Theta 
are continuing their forum as a basis for 
monthly programs. The January meeting 


aroused much interest in the platoon school. 
The February discussion, centered upon pro- 
fessionalism, a subject which had been treated 
in a recent issue of the Portland School Bulle- 
At the March meeting the problem of 


tin, 


athletics in the high school and college was 
presented. 

Berniece Rasor, an alumna working in the 
Portland Public Welfare Bureau, is supervis- 
ing the chapter’s philanthropic work for the 
year. At least one needy high school student 
is helped by the Portland Pi Lambda Thetas. 

Dr. Beatrice Young has an article in the 
Modern Language Journal entitled “Roman- 
ticism in Spain.” Dr. Young is on the fac- 
ulty of Pacific University and a member of 
Portland Alumnae from Delta Chapter. She 


also served a term as National Treasurer. 





Publications by Members of Alpha Beta 

The January, 1933, issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education contains an article, 
“Study Habits and Failures”, by Rachel Salis- 
bury. Her book, Better Work Habits, has 
just been published by Scott, Foresman Com- 
pany. Miss Salisbury is a Fellow in Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin. She is 
also corresponding secretary for Alpha Beta. 

The April, 1932, issue of the Journal of 
Home Economics contained an article, “Home 
Economics Objectives as Shown in a Survey 
of Educational Literature”, by Mrs. Julia 
Nofsker. 

Recent publications of Ruth Byrns (Ph.D. 
1932) include critical essays, statistical studies, 
and an historical paper. “The Materials of 
Social Research” appeared in America. “Why 
Not Temperance?” appeared in the July 
Catholic World. The Brooklyn Tablet re- 
printed this article with permission of the edi- 
tor of the Catholic World and the author. 
“Columbus and the Norsemen” in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Catholic World is another 
article by Miss Byrns. “Liberals on the 
Campus” in a September issue of the Com- 
monweal by this author has been quoted by 
lecturers and newspapers since its publication. 
Two recent studies of Miss Byrns are “The 
Prediction of Freshman Achievement” in 
School and Society and “Forecasting College 
Success” in The Nations Schools. 

Frances Spohn in co-operation with Alice 
Earl and Vera Tyler is contributing a series 
of articles on “Low Cost Diets” to the Wis- 
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consin State Journal. 

The September number of Child Develof- 
ment contained Ella Wieg’s doctor’s thesis en- 
titled ‘“‘Bi-lateral Transfer in the Motor 
Learning of Children and Adults.” 

Maybelle Bush contributed to the bulletin, 
“Educating Our Children” issued by the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Association this year. 

Ethel Mabie had an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of Education Outlook, published by 
the School of Education of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is entitled “The English 
Teacher Analyzes Her Job.” Another ar- 
ticle, “A Brief for Creative Expression in a 
Public School Program,” which will be 
printed in an early issue of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, will be accompanied by 
a number of poems written by Madison pupils 
during the concentrated study of language ex- 
pression that Madison teachers carried on last 
year. 

Mrs. Eloise Cason, joint author with her 
husband, Mr. Halsey Cason, of article: “As- 
sectivity in Relation to Breathing and Gross 
Bodily Movement” which will appear in the 
next issue of the Journal of General Psy- 
chology. 

Elizabeth Salter has compiled a series of 
bulletins for the 4H club activities of the 
University Extension Division: Clothing the 
Club Girl, Canning the 4H Way, and Food 
for Health. 

Helen C. White is author of a study on 
Seventeenth Century Literature, published 
November, 1931. 





Social Events—Alpha Beta 

Dr. Elinor Barnes, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is national treasurer of Pi Lambda 
Theta and national president of Phi Delta 
Gamma, was guest of honor of the two chap- 
ters, August 30. Dr. Barnes is at the head 
of the Psychology Department at Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, and is ac- 
tive in many professional and educational sor- 
orities. A reception and dinner at the Maple 
Bluff Country Club was given in her honor 
by the two sororities. 

Alpha Beta invited all Pi Lambda Theta 
members who were attending the meetings 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association in Mil- 
waukee to a breakfast at the Hotel Shroeder 
November 4. Twenty-five were present. 





Miss Blanche McCarthy, formerly president 
of the W. T. A., was guest speaker. Miss 
Delia Kibbe was also present. Enough Pi 
Lambda Thetans now reside in Milwaukee 
and vicinity to form the nucleus of an alumnae 
chapter. This group is meeting regularly to 
study the financial problems facing education 
at the present time. 

The Founder’s Day dinner on November 
20 was the big social event of the year. About 
one hundred women of the faculty of the 
University and of other educational interests 
were present. The newly initiated members 
were guests. We were particularly happy to 
have a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education with us. Prof. Walter Aagard 
gave an illustrated talk on Architectural 
Sculpture. 

On February 10, the chapter entertained 
at dinner for friends who were attending the 
Southern Wisconsin ‘Teachers Association. 
Miss Gladys Borchers gave a group of de- 
lightful readings. Out of town guests were 
Laura Kellar, principal of Atwater School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; Florence Shattuck, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater; Bertha 
M. Parker, University Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Mrs. Marian Tschudi 


of Monroe, Wisconsin. 





Alpha Delta 

Alpha Delta chapter of the University of 
California at Los Angeles celebrated its sec- 
ond birthday with a dinner at the E] Encanto 
Tea Room, Westwood Village, on Friday 
evening, January 27. ‘The dinner speaker 
was Miss Nora Sterry, Principal of the Saw- 
telle Boulevard School, who told in a most 
entertaining manner the story of Los An- 
geles a century ago. Dean and Mrs. Marvin 
L. Darsie and Dr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Waddell of the Teachers’ College of U. C. 
L. A. were guests. 

A tea for prospective members was given 
at Kerckhoff Hall on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, March 16. 





Washington Alumnae Chapter enjoyed the 
happy privilege of acting as hostess to our 
national president, Mrs. Genevieve K. Bix- 
ler, in conjunction with Zeta Chapter, No- 
vember 20-22, inclusive. 
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